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General Education Through Specialization: 


The British Experience 
By T. C. MENDENHALL 


Yale University 


PARADOXICALLY, specialization and general 
education are of great concern on both sides of 
the Atlantic but for different reasons. In Bri- 
tain specialization for the average student has 
come earlier and gone deeper than is the case in 
America. This has always brought its own prob- 
lems in England, especially with the transition 
from the more orthodox classroom approach of 
the fifth form to the more individualized speciali- 
zation of the sixth form. More recently the Har- 
vard Report, the acute postwar need in England 
for applied scientists with some university train- 
ing, and the profound changes in the social struc- 
ture of the country have produced more question- 
ing of specialization and an increased interest in 
general education. In the United States where 
specialization has traditionally come much later, 
has occupied a much smaller proportion of the 


student population, and has in some ways been 
less narrow than in England, the postwar con- 
cern for its perils has oddly been even greater. 
This arose partly because, like the English, we 
sensed the inhumanity involved in over-speciali- 
zation but largely because we were far more con- 
cerned to rediscover some common denominator 
for higher education. The following remarks 
will examine what the British experience has to 
offer. 

Although this article will assume a general 
knowledge of the English educational system by 
the reader, certain points must be specially em- 
phasized. First, the English and American sys- 
tems are fundamentally, historically out of step, 
a situation which has always complicated student 
exchanges, especially since it has been progres- 
sively worsening over the last half-century. The 





university-bound graduate of the sixth form is 
at least a year older than an American high- 
school graduate and has enjoyed a kind of prepa- 
ration which certainly is very different, if not 
more advanced, than what the young American 
has had. For this and other reasons the univer- 
sity career of the English student assumes such 
different proportions from the American’s that 
it is well-nigh impossible to compare the two at 
any point save the end. In my opinion, the con- 
trast begins with the sixth form; a brief survey 
of British secondary and university education 
will bring out its critical position. 

For all British boys and girls whose parents 
cannot pay for private schooling, secondary edu- 
cation starts with the so-called 11-plus examina- 
tion, which determines what kind of secondary 
school the child can attend, at least until the 
leaving-school age of 15. Three possibilities are 
open; the grammar school, supported all or in 
part by local or state funds, which prepares for 
university; a secondary technical school which 
prepares for trade; and a secondary modern 
school which offers a general terminal education. 
With relatively few exceptions, all who hope to 
attend a university must either be at one of the 
traditional public schools at their parents’ ex- 


pense or have qualified for a grammar school 


through the 11-plus examination. This group, 
representing about 12-13% of the 12-16 age 
group and only about two to four per cent of 
the 16-20 age group, proceeds to advanced or 
university work. So grammar school education 
is college-preparatory in orientation and termi- 
nal with the majority of the students involved. 

For the first five forms, up to the point where 
the next examinations occur, the program is a 
general one. English, history, geography sci- 
ence, mathematics, Latin, and one foreign lan- 
guage are the usual subjects. A second foreign 
language can be picked up after the first year, 
and some specialization is often begun in the 
fourth year where the student starts to empha- 
size certain combinations (math.-science, lan- 
guages, history-geography). The student is 
being prepared for the General Certificate Ex- 
amination which aims not to test the school work 
but rather to qualify him for the universities or 
for a job. 

These examinations are given by eight private 
examining boards, organized under a university 
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or group of universities and all under the ulti- 
mate supervision of the Secondary Schools Ex- 
amining Board. A school will decide, often for 
reasons of geographical convenience, which set 
of examinations it will use. All eight boards 
contain a judicious mixture of school and univer- 
sity representatives, and I at least felt that the 
latter’s standards very definitely prevailed, even 
though the range of examinations sometimes in- 
cluded subjects which carried little or no college 
credit. Subject to minor local variations and 
some slight differences in difficulty (this occurs 
more often in the grading than in the syllabus), 
these boards publish similar syllabi at three lev- 
els (ordinary, advanced, and scholarship) in all 
the usual school subjects, set, and grade the ex- 
amination papers. In most cases the universities 
require that a student offer for examination two 
subjects at the advanced (or scholarship) level 
and three at the ordinary level. Normally he can 
not take these examinations until he is 16, and 
then only his ordinary paper in the first instance. 
The highest or scholarship level of paper is 
usually required of all who want state or local 
grants in the university, and the latter may also 
require it in the candidate’s specialty. Except 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where entrance must 
also be secured to one of the colleges which may 
have additional examinations of their own, the 
General Certificate amounts to a college-entrance 
examination, even though the boy will spend two 
more years in school before he finishes it. 

These are spent in the sixth form which prob- 
ably represents the heart of the British system 
of education. Dr. Eric James, headmaster of 
Manchester Grammar School, has recently de- 
fined the three-fold purpose of the sixth form as 
‘high academic achievement in a fairly limited 
field,’’ ‘‘the training of personality and char- 
acter by relating the sixth form to the general 
life of the school,’’ and ‘‘to ensure a general as 
well as a specialized education.’’ The student 
would probably take four subjects: his major, a 
related second subject at a less advanced level, 
English, and, in many schools which vary the 
concentration, one subject outside the student’s 
special subject. The work of the sixth form is 
generally performed in a different fashion from 
that of the earlier forms where teacher-cum- 
textbook in classes of 20 to 30 is the order of the 
day. In his specialty, however, the student starts 
to move into the weekly essay and the tutorial 
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technique: small groups, if not actual individual 
tutorials, and assigned topic, and the facilities of 
the school’s and teacher’s own library available 
for his investigation. With this emphasis on in- 
dependent learning rather than teaching, the 
break with the earlier method is quite significant 
and even a cause of some concern to English 
schoolmasters. Various devices help to mitigate 
it; some concentration is begun in the fourth and 
fifth forms; a student will probably delay taking 
his two advanced cr scholarship level subjects of 
his General Certificate until late in his sixth 
form; and great effort is made to bring general 
education into the sixth form. But it is deliber- 
ately intended to be a period of pre-university 
specialization, and there is very little if any 
questioning of its basic purpose. 

The general education aspect of sixth form 
work is tied closely to the student’s specialty 
through his work in a related field and by con- 
stantly emphasizing the interrelatedness of the 
two fields. Again in the words of Dr. James: 


This-the English tradition has done less by the addition 
of subjects to the core provided by the pupil’s inter- 
ests, than by using those interests as centres from 
which relationships with other fields may radiate, by 
an emphasis on private reading, and by allowing a 
reasonable leisure in an educative environment. 


Even his non-specialist work can be brought to 
serve the purpose of general education. One 
school proposes a course for sixth formers to in- 
clude Plato (first term), the history of science 
in the 16th and 17th century (second term), and 
the Industrial Revolution of the 19th century 
(third term). The philosophical-historical ap- 
proach of such a course stresses principles rather 
than facts. Indeed, to the extent that general 
education is as much concerned with philosophy 
and method as with content, the early specializa- 
tion and emancipated teaching methods of the 
sixth form are also working towards the same 
ends. 

Despite the bewildering variety of British uni- 
versity education, there are certain common fea- 
tures. First, all British universities have long 
since established one vital distinction among the 
students which most American universities, per- 
haps because of our egalitarian tradition, have 
been unable or unwilling to make, at least openly. 
In Britain all universities offer two programs— 
Pass (or Ordinary or General) and Honors— 
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with the proportions involved differing enor- 


mously from place to place. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, for instance, have virtually no pass men, 
while a provincial or Scottish university might 
have as few as 10-20% reading honors. With the 
pass men, the course of study looks superficially 
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like an American program : so many courses each 
year and examinations at the end of the year. 
But even for this student fewer subjects are 
offered than in an American university. The 
only attempt at distribution would be to see that 
such a student had a course in language and lit- 
erature, social science, and science; and every 
effort is made (largely by examination) to make 
him realize that a course is only an introduction 
to any subject. With the honors candidates, 
prevalence of the weekly essay and the final ex- 
aminations (the Final Honors Schools at Oxford 
or the Cambridge Tripos) depend upon the time, 
the caliber of the students, and the numbers of 
the faculty. Here again the number of possible 
majors available is usually smaller than with us, 
and the basis for inclusion is always the maturity 
of the discipline in question. The honors stu- 
dent is formally required to do only that work 
laid down in his syllabus, which would lie in one 
field or in a combination of related fields accord- 
ing to the major. Although the British have 
always been aware of the dangers of overspeciali- 
zation, especially in recent years with the young 
scientist who may be forced to specialize early 
in school, the British curriculum from sixth form 
through the university still enshrines specializa- 


tion for the non-specialist as its ideal, to be given 
to as many students as can be handled and are 


worthy of it. Yet the American visitor comes 


away feeling that the system probably includes. 


as much or more general education in the best 
sense of that overworked phrase as anything we 
can offer. 

Before seeking the answer to this paradox, one 
other aspect of the British system—their exam- 
inations—must be included in the picture. From 
the cradle to the grave, from the 11-plus exami- 
nation up through the Final Honors School 
paper for an Oxford B.A., the favorite and pre- 
dominant type of examination is the essay ques- 
tion, with second choice being the explication de 
texte in languages and history or the problem in 
mathematics and science. The emphasis is im- 
personal and on the subject as a field of study. 
From secondary school on, the student is made 
to feel that he is responsible for a certain period 
of history rather than for Professor X’s course. 
A printed syllabus outlining the scope of the 
examination and the frequent use in school and 
college of external examiners serve to underline 
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this point. Thus, the difference between exami- 
nations at the different levels of schooling will 
be primarily of degree rather than kind; the or- 
dinary paper in Central Certificate history will 
ask: ‘‘What was the Irish policy of Richard 
Il ?’’; the advanced level will put it : ‘‘ How wise 
was the Irish policy of Richard I[?’’; and the 
university examiners will ask ‘‘ Whether clem- 
ency or force has proved more successful in the 
English treatment of Ireland.’’ The British pre- 
dilection for this type of examination is probably 
derived from tradition, since the universities still 
exercise a strong control over the whole system, 
contribute largely to the staffs of the various ex- 
amining bodies, and have a vested interest, both 
intellectual and material, in its perpetuation. 
But an even more powerful reason is probably 
that the essay question fits in with both the phi- 
losophy of British education and with prevail- 
ing practice. 

Here one is approaching the answer to the 
original paradox. Only the philosophy underly- 
ing British education can give the complete ex- 
planation of the breadth derived from speciali- 
zation. Aithough the ultimate purpose—the 
training of the whole man, his body, mind, and 
character—might coincide roughly with the 
ideals prevailing in America on this subject, the 
hierarchy of values within this over-all purpose 
and the order in which they are to be pursued 
differ markedly from American practice. In 
British secondary schools, the first purpose re- 
mains character-building. In comparison with 
American public schools, the English ideal is 
more focussed and organized, and admittedly 
with correspondingly greater pressures for con- 
formity. In comparison with American inde- 
pendent schools whose goal so often remains 
simply to get its students into college and whose 
patterns often so slavishly imitate those of the 
colleges, the British public schools seem infinitely 
more aware of the uniqueness and extent of their 
opportunity and less preoccupied with the sordid 
details of college preparation. (The American 
private schoolman would immediately counter 
that the British have their students for at least 
twice as long on the average as he does and do 
not have the task of remedying the deficiencies 
of the American high school!) Finally, the pub- 
lic school and the grammer school pay particular 
attention to discovering and developing the first- 
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class minds through early specialization and the 
emancipated teaching methods of the sixth form. 
This may be at the expense of the less gifted who 
are possibly better nursed along in an American 
school, but it does establish an intellectual elite 
within a school, and, to a certain extent, an in- 
tellectual goal which represents a significant bal- 
ance within the larger purpose of character- 
building. 

At the university level in Britain, with only 
minor differences of emphasis, all the interested 
parties agree that the first, unchallenged, and 
primary purpose of undergraduate education re- 
mains intellectual and academic: to discover the 
best minds in the nation and to develop these as 
far as possible by putting them to work in cer- 
tain fields of study which have traditionally 
proved worthy exercise grounds. Thus, all other 
purposes which in America might be given place 
alongside or even ahead of this intellectual one 
are considered in Britain to be useful adjuncts 
or by-products of this essential first purpose. 
The maturing of the individual, making friends 
who will later influence people, athletics, extra- 
curricular activities, leadership—all this host of 
rationalizations which in America are used to 
confuse and often overshadow the first intellee- 
tual purpose of higher education are all recog- 
nized in Britain. Indeed, in certain directions, 
they have gone further than we, for instance in 
teaching how to lead and be led through the pre- 
fect system of self-government in the public and 
other schools or in maximizing participation in 
such truly creative activities as dramatics and 
singing. But there is never the slightest question 
in anybody’s mind what the primary function of 
university is to be. 

Once the premise—the training of the mind— 
is accepted, the rest falls into line easily. Al- 
though education in the grammar schools and 
publie schools may well be terminal for a third 
to three-quarters of the students, the pattern is 
fixed by the universities along academic lines. A 
widely shared tradition of liberal studies as the 
goal of nonprofessional education virtually elimi- 
nates all rivalry and suspicion between school- 
men and university faculties. Among the schools 
the leadership of the historic independent schools 
seems more clear-cut than with us. A new gram- 
mar school, out to make its mark in the educa- 
tional world, would seek to do so not by adopting 
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some new-fangled untested educational formula, 
but by trying to win more open scholarships at 
Oxford and Cambridge than its public-school 
neighbor. Again, in the universities only certain 
subjects are deemed worthy of acting as vehicles 
for this training. To the classics are now joined 
history, literature, modern languages, mathe- 
matics, law, science, and philosophy. The social 
sciences, while obviously encouraged as subjects 
of university research, are still in the apprentice 
stage as vehicles of undergraduate education. 
Economics is usually allowed an independent 
undergraduate existence, but sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and anthropology are often denied it, or are 
permitted only under experimental conditions or 
in team with hardier veterans like philosophy 
and physiology. And among the sciences the 
fragmentation of the specialties is avoided at the 
undergraduate level. Within these compara- 
tively few, traditional fields of learning the ap- 
proach is through depth and specialization, a 
process which begins at least tentatively in fifth 
form in school, is well established in the sixth 
form, and occupies by far the larger part of all 
university undergraduate programs. 

Where and how are the goals of general edu- 
cation realized in the British system as described 
above? In the first place what there is of ex- 
plicit general education, as far as the honors can- 
didates are concerned, is specifically located in 
the secondary schools. British public schools and 
grammar schools provide a more traditional, uni- 
form academic training of a superior quality on 
the average, with stiffer requirements than could 
possibly prevail amid all the contrasts of our 
secondary school system. By the time they are 
16, let alone 18, all British students who have 
any hope of going to college have had more and 
gone further in English, history, science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages than many Ameri- 
can college students ever go. Thus, the fact that 
an English university student concentrating in 
an honors program in history or literature will 
probably not have had any science since sixth 
form, does not mean that his general education 
is deficient by comparison with the American 
freshman who is taking introductory physical 
sciences. The Englishman had his general edu- 
cation science in school, which may well be the 
better place to have it, for the American univer- 
sity’s present concern for general education 
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arises less out of fear of overspecialization, but 
more from the realization that the secondary 
school education must be repaired however be- 
latedly. Even though geography and tradition 
forbid any approximation of British conditions 
in this country, there is every reason to believe 
that American universities can and should take 
a greater responsibility for the content and 
standards of American secondary education than 
they have in recent years, 

General education in the British system is thus 
found not only explicitly in the schools but also 
implicitly within the specialization of the sixth 
form through the university. Here one returns 
to the original purpose of university education 
in England which is not to train the specialists 
(as at first sight might appear to be the case), 
but to give the student’s intellect and character 
the exercise and training which can best be 
gained from extensive work in one traditional, 
mature discipline. Universities, says Dr. Eric 
James, are concerned ‘‘with studies aimed less 
at the special skills of particular vocations than 
at the production of men and women possessing 
wisdom, possessing, that is to say, qualities such 
as judgment, the capacity and will to make new 
ventures in thought, and an interest in the per- 
ennial problems of man and society.’’ Thus, he 
goes on to say, one can arrive at the measuring 
stick for including a subject in the curriculum. 
Is it related ‘‘to the whole body of knowledge 
by the generality of its principles?’’ Has it an 
element of ‘‘quality’’ or ‘‘importance’’ in its 
subject matter? Does it ‘‘extend fully the in- 
tellectual capacity’’ of the most intelligent stu- 
dents? Finally, is it a living and developing 
study ‘‘that will claim the attention of original 
minds in disinterested research?’’ That he may 
experience this training is the reason why the 
English boy is obliged to specialize from the age 
of 16 on, not with any idea that he is choosing 
in all probability to be a classical archaeologist, 
linguist, historian, or even scientist in later life. 
This, incidentally, tends to minimize British con- 
cern over the fact that the student is choosing 
to specialize at such a youthful and early age: 
he is not necessarily electing a lifework but 
merely an area of study in which he is to be edu- 
cated. Specialized education as practiced in 
Britain, therefore, is in large part intended to 
produce the same result as general education in 
the United States. 
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This perhaps may be best seen in the British 
attitude towards the never-ending flood of new 
knowledge which flows into the universities. Too 
often the American is determined somehow to 
get it all into the act, to enable his student to 
survey (first) and understand (after) this ma- 
terial. Indeed, the present vogue for general 
education arose in part as a reaction to the over- 
stuffed survey course which resulted from this 
luxuriance. The British see the new material, 
at least in relation to the undergraduate instruc- 
tional part of a university, as potential teaching 
material and their first questions are those out- 
lined above: i.e., is this mature and perfected 
enough as a discipline to be used for this peda- 
gogical purpose? Thus, they do not panic at the 
emergence of these new disciplines so long as the 
students are acquiring the mental habits to cope 
with these or any other materials and are being 
introduced through these studies, to quote James 
again, ‘‘to what may be called the perennial 
problems of man’s life.’’ 

Even the examination system described above 
plays its part in relating the particular details 
of a student’s education to its more general pur- 
pose. If the goal is to teach students to think 
cogently about great things, what better way 
of testing the pupil than by the essay question 
which invites him to show off his paces over a 
previously-agreed-upon course. Similarly, the 
favorite teaching device is the weekly essay 
which provides the springboard into whatever 
degree of intellectual exercise the hour is going 
to afford and familiarizes him with this type of 
examination. The British seem little concerned 
with discovering the students’ aptitude in a sub- 
ject and not much more interested in his degree 
of achievement except insofar as there is an ob- 
vious correlation between the amount of work 
he has done in a subject and his manipulation 
of it. Their first interest remains the training 
of mind and character; tests are useful only to 
indicate how well and how far this training has 
progressed and to determine, in a society which 
still sets real store by academic performance, 
which are the really outstanding minds, worthy 
either of further education or of positions of re- 
sponsibility in government or business. 

Many objections can be raised to this attitude. 
The expert would immediately question the re- 
liability of subjective, essay questions, especially 
when so much depends on the outcome. The 
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British are well aware of this objection and have 
already mobilized some impressive replies. First, 
there is the ultimate purpose of the examinations 
and the system ; even the most fanatic education- 
ist would have to admit the inadequacy so far of 
his scientific tests in appraising the student’s 
ability at sustained reasoning or large-scale syn- 
thesis. The British would also argue that there 
is safety in numbers. Most of the examinations 
for the General Certificate include from two to 
four papers, usually of two hours each. Final 
Honors Schools at Oxford might number from 
eight to 12 three-hour papers, with four essay 
questions per paper. If each paper were read 
by two examiners (as would probably be the 
case) and if the grading scale should include at 
most four grades of which one is Superior and 
another Pass, both the chance and importance of 
error are further minimized. The continuous use 
of the essay question, both in teaching and ex- 
amining, tends to assure in each student a certain 
easy familiarity if not a genuine competence. 
In the context of the British system it is hard to 
see how these arguments do not combine to meet 
the objections of the American experts. 

Other, more general objections are harder to 
refute. For students and teachers alike, the sys- 
tem may contain just too many examinations. A 
sixth former in his last year may have still to 
take one or two subjects at the Advanced Level 
for his General Certificate and two or three 
papers for a Scholarship or Entrance examina- 
tion at every Oxford or Cambridge college he may 
choose to apply for. Setting and reading papers 
for the General Certificate may involve weeks or 
even months of work, and an examiner in a Final 
Honors School at Oxford has almost two months 
knocked out of each summer. The defense here 
finds itself more hard pressed for a reply. There 
is the general one, the defense of the whole sys- 
tem: if performance in these examinations is to 
determine so much of the student’s academic and 
general future, if the quality of his mind and 
character is what is really under examination, 
then there is no substitute for qualified human 
examiners and no better way for them to spend 
their time. As for the student, if he has been 
studying recently the subject under examination, 
the familiarity of the test, with its wide choice 
of essay questions, holds no special terrors. As 
for the teachers, both in school and cellege, one 
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ean argue that the additional stipends have rep- 
resented an immemorial means of balancing aca- 
demic budgets and that there are proportionately 
sO many more examiners conveniently available 
that the task need not become a continuous bur- 
den. At Oxford, for instance, with possibly 80 
history dons available to staff a board of 12 ex- 
aminers, a man may expect no more than two or 
three tours of duty in a lifetime of teaching. 
Finally, the cynic, when faced with this uniform, 
unchanging, highly personalized system, might 
suspect anything from cramming to superficial- 
ity or collusion to prevail. What is there to pre- 
vent a teacher or tutor from cramming? 

Although the British system of examinations 
seems simple, if not elementary, by comparison 
with the science of examining as it has developed 
in this country, it probably contributes more di- 
rectly to the over-all purpose of general educa- 
tion. As with specialization, the British exami- 
nation is designed to show a mind at work on 
something worthwhile. Finally, general educa- 
tion at the school level followed by specialization 
for the non-specialists may combine through the 
examination system to ensure that continuity or 
‘*progress in strength’’ which is so much under 
debate now in the American school-college se- 
quence. The British school, assuming as given 
the task of making a student a good citizen, not 
only lays a solid academic foundation but also 
starts work on the more stimulating specialty. 
The British university, unperturbed by the di- 
lemma of whether to be a graduate university 
or an undergraduate college which so plagues 
American institutions with their combination of 
British and continental inheritances, exists his- 
torically to train undergraduates. What this 
has meant for scholarship and advanced studies 
is another story. Here we need only note that 
the teaching of undergraduates has long been 
considered an honorable, worth-while, and full- 
time profession. 

The British face a brave new socialist world 
which demands higher education for a greater 
proportion of their youth than was ever given 
it before. Fortunately, they have at hand, if 
they can only expand its numbers without de- 
stroying its quality, probably the best system 
of undergraduate education ever invented for 
providing educated, responsible citizens. With 
our vast numbers and polyglot background, we 
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face a rather different problem. We have 
already worked wonders in making education 
available for the masses, and in the continental 


tradition we have perfected the training of the 
expert. But the job of educating the intelligent, 
responsible citizen is still with us. 


SHORTER PAPERS 


Illiteracy in Britain 


By EVAN OWEN 
Ibstone, High Wycombe, Bucks., England 


AMERICAN READERS of the British press must 
feel that Great Britain is fast becoming a nation 
of morons and illiterates; that the schools are 
wholly to blame for this; that educational stand- 
ards in Britain are scraping the bottom; that 
nothing is being done to improve the situation. 
One national magazine gave 3,000,000 illiterates 
as a headline for an article and related contro- 
versy has stressed the percentage of illiterates 
entering the armed forces Although the Secre- 
tary of State for War has given an official esti- 
mate of 0.7%, exaggerated unofficial reports, 
often from army sources, have put the propor- 
tion as high as 30%. These variations are a re- 
sult of wide differences in definitions. Some 
years ago an official committee defined an illiter- 
ate as ‘‘a person having a reading ability less 
than that of an average seven-year-old.’’ The 
year 1938 was taken as a norm in order to avoid 
the disrupting results of the war on our educa- 
tional system. Results of tests given in 1948 on 
this basis showed 1.4% of illiterates among 15- 
year-olds and 1.0% among adult males. Those 
with a reading age of between nine and seven 
were classed as ‘‘semi-illiterates’’ and among the 


15-year-olds 4.3% were found to be in this cate- 


gory. Unfortunately, the army uses different 
standards and tests making a precise comparison 
impossible, but a study of all available figures 
suggests that between 1.0 and 1.5% of all school 
leavers are, on the above definition, classifiable 
as illiterate. 

These figures are bad enough but they do not 
present such a gloomy picture as the press has 
often painted. Those teaching backward chil- 
dren realize the problem, but one easily gets lost 
in a whirl of percentages and group-classifica- 
tions. The problem is essentially one of people, 
of personalities, of frustration, and of failure. 


Every backward child is a new problem needing 
a new approach and having a different set of 
emotional and intellectual capacities. 

The child’s own innate level of intelligence 
will impose its own limits on possible attainment. 
Allied to this is the child’s general health and 
degree of normal physical development. Yet a 
child’s emotional health is often more important 
for his scholastic progress than his physical 
health and his emotional health is allied to an- 
other important factor, the child’s home back- 
ground. Where there is little love and less se- 
curity, the absence of parental encouragement 
can create an emotional upset sufficient to render 
abortive all attempts at remedial teaching. 

Finally, there is the one factor over which the 
community has some control, the provision of 
suitable conditions in school—classes of not more 
than 15 backward children, sufficient books and 
apparatus, a timetable suited to the needs of the 
special class, especially a skillful and under- 
standing teacher who can establish a sympa- 
thetic relationship between himself and each 
child. 

Our schools cannot be absolved from all blame 
for any falling-off in educational standards that 
may have taken place during the past decade, 
but it is unfair and untrue to lay all the blame 
on them. Critics in search of a whipping-horse 
usually castigate ‘‘these new-fangled methods of 
teaching,’’ meaning the activity methods. Yet, 
all research shows clearly that, properly used, 
activity methods can greatly accelerate a child’s 
progress in reading. There has, perhaps, been 
too much emphasis in infant schools over the 
past 10 years on teaching reading by the ‘‘ word 
and sentence’’ method to the neglect of phonics, 
a state of affairs that is being remedied. 

Much publicity has been given in the British 
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press to the success of the methods used by the 
British Army in dealing with illiteracy. This is 
no reflection on the methods used in schools. In 
the first instance, their schemes are based on ad- 
vice given by the schools and they usually have 
‘‘activity’’ at their center. Another reason is 
that it is often the first time in the illiterate’s life- 
time that he has been conscious of a compelling 
desire to read and write. Letters to and from 
home mean so much to him. 


Illiteracy among British youth does constitute 
a grave problem, but is not as excessive as has 
too often been represented. In most schools the 
minority of backward children presents difficul- 
ties in staffing and accommodation, but every- 
where the situation is being tackled with great 
determination. School after school is forming a 
special class for backward children and improve- 
ment is on the way. The solution, in view of the 
complicated factors involved, can never be final. 


Building a New Malaya 
By HUGH TEMPLE 


u 


Wir the aim of fashioning a new Malaya 
dedicated to national cohesion and purged of 
communal prejudice, education experts in the 
Federation are building the structure blue- 
printed in November, 1952, by the Federal Legis- 
lative Council in its Education Ordinance. 

The basis of the revolutionary legislation is 
acceptance of the aim of achieving universal and 
compulsory education at least at the primary 
stage, and, for this purpose, the provision of free 
primary education in national schools for chil- 
dren of all races in the Federation between the 
ages of six and 12, with progressive development 
of secondary and post-secondary education. 

Until this development occurs, children will 
continue to attend the existing English, Ma- 
lay, Chinese, or Tamil schools—the designation 
indicating the language in which lessons are 
given. In January, 1952, some 720,000 chil- 
dren were enrolled in all primary and secondary 
schools; in January, 1953, the enroilment rose 
to 804,000. It is estimated, however, that about 
half a million children in the primary school 
age-group have attended school for two or three 
years only or have had no schooling at all. 

In Malaya’s plural society, where rivalries be- 
tween Malays, Chinese, and Indians—the three 
main groups—are acute, the existing system of 
separate vernacular schools inevitably tends to 
foster racial differences which it is the govern- 
ment’s ardent object to resolve in order that a 
conscious and firmly rooted feeling of belonging 
to a Malayan nation may come into being and 
produce the political and social conditions con- 
ducive to eventual self-government. 
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Although in theory the Malay, Chinese, and 
Tamil vernacular schools have always been open 
to children of all races, in practice they are 
patronized only by the respective races. The 
English schools draw their pupils from boys and 
girls of all races, and though special entry classes 
for Malays have been organized for many years, 
they are still greatly outnumbered by Chinese 
and Indians. Most Tamil schools are located in 
rubber estates, where laborers of this race pre- 
dominate and where the law requires schools of 
this kind to be founded when there are more than 
10 children of primary school age. A very large 
proportion of all schools have received govern- 
ment grants-in-aid. 

Under the system laid down in the new ordi- 
nance, whether directly or by means of grants- 
in-aid, the government will foot the entire bill 
for the national schools in which primary edu- 
cation will be provided free for children of all 
races. Vernacular and English schools which 
remain outside the national pattern will, how- 
ever, continue to qua'ify for financial assistance 
by complying with vzertain minimum conditions 
concerning the appointment and treatment of 
teachers and the standard of textbooks. 

The teaching medium in national schools may 
In the Malay me- 
dium national schools English will be taught 
from the first year, and in the English medium 
national schools Malay will be taught from the 
beginning of the third year. In both types of 
school Chinese and Tamil will be taught as op- 
tional subjects where there are at least 15 pupils 


be either Malay or English. 
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in any standard whose parents wish them to 
learn these languages. As national schools come 
to be established in each district throughout the 
country, the local inhabitants will be able to 
choose whether the children are to be taught in 
English or Malay. 

That broadly is the basis of the new ordinance, 
first steps in the physical application of which 
are the major problems of the education experts 
this year. Already they are in the advanced 
stages of planning the conversion of many exist- 
ing schools into national schools. Building new 
schools could be performed rapidly with suffi- 
cient financial resources, but to provide them 
with staff of adequate training would be a much 
lengthier process. The authorities estimate that 
some 33,000 teachers will be needed. A training 
scheme is already well under way at a college in 
England, and new training colleges are being 
established in the Federation itself, but the pros- 
pects of fulfilling the recommendations swiftly 


are remote. Achievement of the declared goal 
of universal primary education may have to be 
reckoned in decades rather than in years. 

Included in the long-term program is pro- 
vision for adult education. Treating this as a 
matter of immediate urgency, authorities have 
founded adult education associations in every 
state and settlement. The government subsi- 
dizes these associations, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in many areas. The enthu- 
siasm both of the leaders and the illiterate masses 
is striking. 

Over all the prejudices of traditional groups 
and despite the slow and uphill struggle ahead, 
no one deprecates the principle of the new 
scheme—that no child in Malaya in the future 
shall be denied the advantage of education, and 
that education must be planned in the best way 
possible to lead to the achievement of Malaya’s 
avowed constitutional goal of eventual self-gov- 
erning independence. 


REPORT 


The International Program in Teacher Education 


for 1953-54 


By THOMAS E. COTNER 
U. S. Oftice of Education 


DuRING 1953-54, the U.S. Office of Education, 
in co-operation with the Department of State, 
awarded some 400 grants in teacher education 
to teachers, supervisors, school administrators, 
and Ministry of Education officials from 50 na- 
tions. The largest single national group, 109 
teachers, came from Germany. These grants 
were provided under the United States Informa- 
tion and Exchange Program under P.L. 402, 
80th Congress (Smith-Mundt Act), and, some- 
times, in combination with international travel 
grants under P.L. 584, 79th Congress (Fulbright 
Act). International travel costs were defrayed 
in the currency of those countries participating 
under P.L. 584. Funds for grants to teachers 
from Finland were provided from the Finnish 
World War I debt payments, made available by 
P.L. 265, 81st Congress, for educational exchange 
purposes, 

Training opportunities for teachers during 
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1953-54 were offered in elementary education, 
secondary education, vocational education, teach- 
ing of English as a second language, and ad- 
ministration and supervision. In addition, grants 
were provided in such specialized fields as audio- 
visual education, education of mentally retarded 
children, education of the deaf, mute and blind, 
educational psychology, adult education, mental 
hygiene, and social and pure science. 

The teachers and school administrators were 
nominated by their Ministries of Education with 
the concurrence of the American Embassy. 
Final selection of grantees was made by the De- 
partment of State upon the recommendation of 
the Office of Education. Final approval of those 
receiving Fulbright travel grants was given by 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships. Grants in- 
cluded travel abroad and travel in the United 
States, tuition and fees where required, a book 
allowance, and a modest monthly maintenance. 
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The program, planned by the Office of Edu- 
cation, included orientation, attendance at spe- 
cial institutes and seminars in selected colleges 
and universities, practical observation and par- 
ticipation in selected schools, evaluation, discus- 
sion, and summary. 

The orientation period in September included 
three weeks in Washington, D. C., at the Ameri- 
can Language Center, American University, for 
a brief ‘‘brush up’’ in English if needed and at 
the Washington International Center for lec- 
tures on American customs, history, and govern- 
ment to assist the teachers in adjusting to life 
in the United States. Four days were spent with 
the Office of Education staff in an introduction 
to American education, in round-table discus- 
sion, in small group meetings on elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education, and in 
the teaching of English as a second language. 
Individual] interviews were arranged to answer 
questions on our educational philosophy, the or- 
ganization of our schools, curriculum, school- 
community relationships, extracurricular stu- 
dent activities, and related subjects. The 
teachers have expressed the opinion that these 
sessions were most helpful in understanding their 
future assignments and experiences. 

Some teachers were sent to the University of 
Michigan’s English Language Institute and 
others to the University of Texas. Special pro- 
grams included grammar, composition, pronun- 
ciation, phonetics, and materials for the methods 
of teaching English to non-English-speaking 
peoples. The teachers of American civilization 
from France who were assigned to Northwestern 
University studied U. 8. history and government, 
American literature, phonetics and linguistics, 
and recent developments in American educa- 
tion. The group in physics and chemistry had 
a wide selection of courses, seminars, and special 
lectures at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. There was also a planned program of 
social and other extracurricular activities with 
visits to homes, farms, factories, and places of 
historic and cultural interest. 

Most of the visiting educators, representing 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and special 
fields of education were assigned in groups of 
16-23 to the following institutions: elementary 
teachers—Wayne University (Detroit, Mich.), 
Iowa State Teachers College (Cedar Falls), Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, University of Utah, and 
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State College of Washington; secondary teach- 
ers—University of Florida, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, University of Wisconsin, University 
of Kentucky, University of Illinois, and South- 
west Texas State Teachers College (San Mar- 
cos) ; vocational teachers—Ohio State University 
and Oregon State College; English teachers— 
University of Michigan; and American civiliza- 
tion—University of Minnesota. 

The programs comprised, with the elementary 
teachers as an example, seminars in the organi- 
zation and administration of elementary schools 
and discussions of educational problems and pro- 
cedures in all countries represented, and visits to 
many public and private schools preceded and 
followed by discussions with the teachers in those 
schools or with college staff members. Partici- 
pation in community and campus activities, visits 
to farms, factories, civic organizations, courts, 
legislative bodies in session, and to private 
homes were considered as important as the aca- 
demic program. 

After Christmas, the teachers were assigned 
to one or more states for individual placement in 
elementary or secondary schools. The state de- 
partments of education have given wholehearted 
support to this program by selecting the schools 
and by orienting the foreign teachers. Arrange- 
ments are made for the teachers to live in pri- 
vate homes in each community. They attended 
P.T.A. and school board meetings and entered 
into every phase of school-community relation- 
ships. 

These more than 400 teachers were assigned 
in small groups to nearly every state. They ob- 
served in more than 8,000 public and private 
schools and made more than 12,000 talks or 
speeches to students, teachers, civic or church 
groups, and to other organizations. They met 
and talked to more than one million Americans 
about their respective customs, history, culture, 
and educational development. Thus, the visiting 
teachers not only received information but also 
made a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of other lands and peoples. 

Before the individual teacher arrives at a 
school, materials on the country from which he 
comes are sent to the host teacher. The students 
are prepared for the visitor and often units of 
work about the visitor’s country are underway 
when he first comes to class. The teachers are 
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particularly valuable as resource people in lan- 
guage and social studies classes. 

When an Office of Education staff member vis- 
ited some of the schools in Georgia during a pre- 
vious year where some of the teachers were as- 
signed, he found Mr. Theogonis Dias from Brazil 
teaching games and songs to first-grade children 
and discussing futebol or soccer with the eighth- 
grade boys after the general science class. Liv- 
ing a week in each of five different homes while 
there, Mr. Dias became well liked by everyone. 
Mr. Palti from Israel happened to be making 
four speeches in one day to different groups in 
Carrollton. 

When Mr. H. Don Sugathapala from Ceylon 
visited the public schools in Newport News, Va., 
Lamar R. Stanley, director of instruction, pub- 
lished a three-page staff bulletin entitled ‘‘A 
Recent Visitor from Ceylon.’’ The students 
‘found him very understanding and stimulat- 
ing,’’ and school officials felt he gave as much 
as, or more than, he received. After Mr. Su- 
gathapala visited Avonworth Schools, Allegheny 
County, Pa., Irene Brockmeyer wrote an article 
entitled ‘‘Ceylon Versus the Curriculum’’ for 
The Journal of Geography in which she de- 
scribed the impact of his visit. She vividly 
pointed out how the geography and the arith- 
metic classes were enlivened and enriched by 
this unusual visitor’s presence. 


All teachers had similar experiences. It may 
be the first time that the students, teachers, and 
townspeople have ever seen a person from In- 
donesia, Formosa, Guatemala, Brazil, or Finland. 
The interest, educational stimulus, and possible 
understanding cannot be overestimated. 

Without exception, the visiting teachers were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the programs, the 
country, and the friendly co-operation of all our 
people. At least three fourths indicated that 
attitudes have changed favorably toward the 
United States; the rest indicated that they had 
already been favorably disposed. About one 
third showed some negative changes in attitude 
on racial discrimination, waste of food and other 
resources, too much freedom for the child, open 
courting by students, and a diminishing interest 
in classical education. Even those with some 
negative reaction indicated an over-all favorable 
impression. 

The long-range beneficial results of teacher in- 
terchange and teacher training programs such as 
these are yet to be seen and appraised. The im- 
mediate results have been most encouraging. 
Just as the hope of the future for the United 
States lies to a large extent in the hands of the 
American teacher and our schools, so may the 
hoped-for goal of world peace depend upon the 
untiring efforts of these exchange teachers and 
trainees in classrooms all over the world. 


Forging International Friendships 


By GUTHRIE MOIR 
President, World Assembly of Youth 


FRUSTRATION AND APATHY are the greatest 
dangers which beset the young people of the free 
world today. The antidote lies in the fostering 
of a sense of responsibility for democracy, the 
sense of having a stake in one’s country and the 
means for self-expression and action, nationally 
and internationally. Since 1948, these ideals 
have been defended and fought for with ever- 
growing strength and determination by millions 
of young men and women of the democracies 
brought together in the World Assembly of 
Youth. 

Its work based on the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the WAY is the democratic 
international organization which serves the in- 
terests of over 100 millions of the youth of the 
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free world. It came into being at an interna- 
tional youth conference arranged by Britain’s 
National Council of Social Service in London 
(1948) and now has 43 full member countries. 

With a permanent secretariat in Paris, the 
assembly works through its national youth com- 
mittees in the member countries and its interna- 
tional executive which meets three times a year 
in different capitals. It holds a council meeting 
every two years and a full assembly every three 
years. The last was at Cornell University in 
1951, and the next will be in Singapore in 
August, 1954, preceded by a special seminar on 
Asian problems. 

At this assembly it is expected that between 
10 and 15 new member countries will be enrolled 
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and that over 1,000 delegates and observers of 
up to 70 countries will be present. Since the 
last council meeting at Dakar there has been a 
steady stepping-up of World Assembly of Youth 
activities and authority. A monthly magazine, 
WAY Forum, with separate French and Eng- 
lish editions, has been launched. Traveling sec- 
retaries have recently been appointed to help 
with the formation of new national youth com- 
mittees and closer links with the young people 
of Asia and Latin America. Asian development 
is the task of George Carter, a young American 
Negro with a YMCA background. Fact-finding 
work in Latin America is the work of M. Jacques 
Favier, a Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking 
French ex-student. 

An important event concurrent with the assem- 
bly will be the meeting of the Commonwealth 
Youth Council in Singapore. This council came 
into being at the Dakar meeting, with a United 
Kingdom chairman, two African vice-chairmen, 
and an honorary secretary from British Guiana. 

During the past two years the British Na- 
tional Committee of the WAY has stressed the 
building up of youth work and national youth 
committees in all Commonwealth countries. The 
Commonwealth Youth Council held its first con- 
ference in London, June, 1953. <A direct out- 


come of this meeting is that the council plans to 
hold a special meeting of its own in 1955, prob- 


ably in Africa, to review, with experts from 
every country, progress in youth work through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

Britain’s influence on the international prog- 
ress of the WAY has been a healthy one from 
the start. With a long and creditable record of 
work for international friendship, the free ex- 
change of ideas, and tolerance of national and 
sectarian beliefs, Britain’s youth movements set 
an example which has never faltered. 

In France, the World Assembly of Youth 
workers have been striving for Franco-German 
co-operation and understanding through fre- 
quent meetings with German youth leaders. In 
India, a committee initiated a Human Rights 
Association to propagate the ideals of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of the UN. In Italy, Sep- 
tember, 1953, a conference was held on the prob- 
lems of the education and conditions of employ- 
ment of youth in rural areas, attended by dele- 
gates from many parts of the world. Malaya 
has been setting up clubs for young people in 
the new villages and has a program to build a 
chain of youth hostels. 

In fact, among all the member countries of 
the WAY there will be much to report and dis- 
cuss at the 1954 assembly of the broad human 
activities which have everywhere been practi- 
cally implementing the high ideas for which our 
democratic movement stands. 


EVENTS 


Vandalism and Youth 


MUCH ATTENTION has been paid of late to the be- 
havior excesses of adolescence and youth. News- 
papers have featured such incidents as pupil attacks 
on teachers, wanton destruction of school property, 
general arson, bomb scares, and the like. Various 
suggestions have been advanced to curb these activi- 
ties and to channelize overexuberant youth into more 
socially desirable directions. 

The statistical picture gives little cause for smug- 
ness. The F.B.I. report for 1953 indicated that 53.6% 
of those arrested for automobile thefts were classi- 
fiable as adolescents while almost 50% of those 
charged with burglary were below 18. New York 
City’s Police Juvenile Aid Bureau recently reported 
the highest delinquency rate since 1946, with a rise 
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of 18.5% from 1952 to 1953. These facts constitute 
a serious challenge to education and to society. 
Some might derive comfort from the fact that the 
current wave of juvenile delinquency is not peculiar 
to the U.S. In England, for example, the press has 
been excited over the actions of the “Edwardians,” or 
“Teddy Boys,” the British equivalent of our zoot- 
suiters. These bizarrely dressed boys, abetted by 
their feminine auxiliaries, are regarded as reactive 
to a spell of boredom between the time of leaving 
school and army induction. Be that as it may, Eng- 
lish leaders are doing some fast thinking about meth- 
eds of controlling this “hooliganism.” From behind 
the Iron Curtain comes the news that the Russian 
authorities have begun to crack down on the youthful 
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gangsters who affect fancy attire and Tarzan hair- 
cuts. The restoration of the death penalty for mur- 
der in the U.S.S.R. appears to be in part an effort 
to discourage assaults by young gangsters. 

It would be too much to say that juvenile delinquency 
is currently a universal phenomenon and problem. 
The fact is, however, that it is rightfully arousing the 
concern of the leaders of youth and society. There 
is probably no single method of curing the disease. 
All constructive approaches should be united in a 
campaign to raise the level of young people’s be- 
havior. A concentration on character education would 
most certainly be one desirable step.—W.W.B. 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS AND 
ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Syracuse (N. Y.) University: graduate assistant- 
ships for women in student personnel work, equivalent 
to grants of $1,200-$1,500, two-year awards. 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.): 12 
graduate fellowships, $1,625, for Master of Arts in 
Teaching program. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Cambridge 
39, Mass.) : graduate fellowships in School of Indus- 
trial Management, $1,400-$2,100 plus full tuition. 

Weizmann Institute of Science (Rehovoth, Israel) : 
10 research fellowships to foreign scientists, $5,000 
plus $1,000 for expenses. 

Graduate fellowships, $1,800-$2,200: in physics at 
Columbia University and in electrical engineering at 
New York University, Princeton University, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and California Institute of Technology 
(Pasadena). 


Notes w:/ News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Andrew Davis Bruce, commandant, Armed Forces 
College (Norfolk, Va.), appointed president, Univer- 
sity of Houston (Tex.), effective Sept. 1. 


Glenn G. Bartle’s title has been changed from provost 
to president, Harpur College, State University of New 
York (Endicott). 

Paul E. Hemke, dean of the faculty, named vice- 
president, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (Troy, 
N. Y.). 

Crane Brinton, McLean Professor of Ancient and 
Modern History, Harvard University, will serve as 
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visiting professor of history, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), during the first half of the academic 
year, 1954-55. 


Sydney Goldstein and Eugene G. Fubini appointed 
Gordon McKay Visiting Lecturers on Applied Science, 
Harvard University. 


Cyrus R. Pangborn, assistant professor of religion, 
State University of Iowa, named associate professor of 
religious history, New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University (New Brunswick). 


William R. Murchie will succeed E. Duane Sayles as 
associate professor of biology, Thiel College (Green- 
ville, Pa.). 

Bancroft Beatley has retired from the presidency, 
Simmons College (Boston, Mass.). 


Jesse L. Ward and O. G. Jones will retire at the end 
of the current school year as heads, departments of sec- 
ondary education and political science, respectively, 
University of Toledo (Ohio). 


Raymond Moley, professor of public law, Barnard 
College (New York 27), retired on June 30 after 31 
years’ service to the college. 

The following professors retired from Vassar Col- 
lege (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.), July 1: Ida Treat Ber- 
geret (English), John Richardson Miller (French), 
and Jane Jenkinson Swenarton (English). 


Temple Rice Hollcroft has retired as chairman, de- 
partment of mathematics, Wells College (Aurora, 
Noes). 


Coming Events 
Fifth International Congress on Mental Health, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Canada, Aug. 14-21. 


Annual Meeting, National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration, University of Denver 
(Colo.), Aug. 22-28. 


Recent Deaths 

Caroline Pratt, 87, founder, City and Country 
School (New York), June 6. 

E. E. Oberholtzer, 74, first president and one of the 
organizers, University of Houston (Tex.), June 18. 

William Otis Hotchkiss, 75, president emeritus, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, June 20. 


James Ralph McGaughty, 65, professor emeritus of 
edueation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
June 21. 
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ASHMORE, HARRY 8. The Negro and the Schools. 
Pp. 228. ee of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
1954. $2. 

° 

BUTLER, FRANK A. The Improvement of Teaching 
in Secondary Schools. Third revised edition. Pp. 433. 
University of Chicago = Chicago 37. 1954. $4.75. 


CUMMINS, W. D., anp BARRY FAGIN. Principles of 
Educational Psychology. Pp. 795. Ronald Press Co., 
New York 10. 1954. $5.75. 

a 

DALE, EDGAR. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. 
Revised edition. Pp. 534. Illustrated. The Dryden 
Press. New York 19. 1954. $6.25. 


* 

DOUGLAS, DONALD. The Huguenot. Pp. 384. E. P. 

Dutton & Co., New York 10. 1954. $5.00. 
° 

MacLEAN, JOHN C. (editor). Africa: The Racial Is- 
sue. Vol. 26. No.1. Pp. 198. SUMMERS, ROB- 
ERT E. (editor). Freedom and Loyalty in Our Col- 
leges. Vol. 26. No. 2. Pp. 214. The Reference 
Shelf, H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52. 1954. Each 
$1.75. 

& 

McCLOSKEY, GORDON, et al. Introduction to Teach- 
ing in American Schools. Pp. 470. Illustrated. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., New York 17. 1954, $5.25. 

2 

MOORE, VIRGINIA. The Unicorn; William Butler 
Yeats’ Search for Reality. Pp. 519. Macmillan Co., 
New York 11. 1954. $6.50. ° 

° 

REMMERS, H. H., EINAR R. RYDEN, ann CLELLEN 
L. MORGAN. Introduction to Educational Psychology. 
Pp. 435. Harper & Bros., New York 16. 1954. $4.00. 


Other Books 
BEIGEL, HUGO G. Encyclopedia of Sex Education. 
Pp. 441. Stephen Daye Press. New York 10. 1952. 
$4.95. 
° 


Rand McNally World Guide. Pp. 726. Rand MeNally 
& Co., Chicago 80. 1953. $6.95. 
a 
SASNETT, MARTENA T. Educational Systems of the 


World, ’Pp. 838. University of Southern California 
Press, Los Angeles 7. 1952. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


woe 
Secondary i WX, College 
Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-18 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walaut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
the i 


sok hued ddne aoe omnis we 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
— 0 — 

COLLECE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 








July 10, 1954 
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KES THE LOEB 
ee CLASSICAL LIBRARY 





The Odyssey of Homer, the poems of Ovid, the philosophy of Plato, the adventures of Aeneas 
—these are old friends of the classroom. But many other books, by both familiar and less well- 
known authors, provide reading as stimulating today as it was two thousand years ago. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY is the only existing series of books which gives access 
to all that is important in Greek and Latin literature in convenient and well printed pocket vol- 
umes, with an up-to-date text and the best obtainable English translation facing each other page 
by page. Each volume is annotated, is prefaced by a brief biography, and contains a bibliogra- 
phy. Latin authors are bound in red; Greek, in green. Each volume, flexible cloth (634 x 414 


inches) , $3.00 
New additions 


MINOR ATTIC ORATORS 


Vol. II Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, Hyperides. 
English translation by J. O. Burtt. (LCL No. 395) 


DIODORUS SICULUS 


Volume X. Books XIX: 66-100 and XX. English 
translation by Russel M. Geer. (LCL No. 390) 


Other titles among the nearly 400 available: 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


Vol. I: Clement, Ignatius, Polycarp, Didache, 
Barnabas (24); Vol. II: The Shepherd of Hermas, 


_ Martyrdom of Polycarp, Epistle to Diognetus 
- 


ARISTOTLE 
“Art” of Rhetoric (193); Metaphysics, Vol. I 
(271); Metaphysics, Vol. II: with Oeconomica, 
Magna Moralia (287); Meteorologica (397); On 
the Heavens (338); Politics (264). (12 other 
Aristotle volumes available.) 

EURIPIDES 
Tragedies. Vol. I: Iphigenia at Aulis, Rhesus, 
Hecuba, The Daughters of Troy, Helen (9); Vol. 
II: Electra, Orestes, Iphigenia among the Tauri- 
ans, Andromache, Cyclops (10); Vol. III: Bacch- 
anals, Madness of Hercules, Children of Hercules, 
Phoenician Maidens, Suppliants (11); Vol. IV: 
Ion, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis (12). 

HERODOTUS 


History of the Persian Wars. Four volumes (117, 
118, 119, 120). 


HIPPOCRATES 
Medical Works, four volumes (147, 148, 149, 150 
—with Heracleitus). 

HOMER 


Iliad, two volumes (170, 171) ; Odyssey, two vol- 
umes (104, 105). 


MARCUS AURELIUS Meditations (58). 
PLATO 
Laws, two volumes (187, 192) ; Republic, two vol- 
umes (237, 276); Timaeus, Critias, Cleitophon, 
Menexenus, Epistolae (234). Seven other Plato 
volumes. 


SOPHOCLES 


Tragedies. Vol. I: Oedipus the King, Oedipus at 
Colonus, Antigone (20); Vol. II: Ajax, Electra, 
Trachiniae, Philoctetes (21). 


APULEIUS 
The Golden Ass. (Metamorphoses) (44) 
ST. AUGUSTINE Confessions, two vols. (26, 27). 
BOETHIUS 
Tractates and De Consolatione Philosophiae (74). 
CAESAR The Civil Wars (39); Gallic War (72). 
CICERO 
Against Catiline, I-IV, Pro Murena, Pro Sulla, 
Pro Flacco (324); De Natura Deorum, Aca- 
demica (268); Philippics (189). 21 other Cicero 


volumes. 
HORACE 
Odes and Epodes (33); Satires, Epistles, and 
Ars Poetica (194). 
JUVENAL AND PERSIUS Satires (91). 
OVID 
The Art of Love and Other Poems (232); Meta- 
morphoses, two volumes (42, 43). 3 other Ovid 
volumes. 
SENECA Tragedies. Two volumes (62, 78). 
TERENCE 
Comedies. Vol. I: The Lady of Andros, The Self- 
Tormentor, The Eunuch (22); Vol. II: Phormio, 
The Mother-in-Law, The Brothers (23). 
VIRGIL 
Vol. I: Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid, 1-6 (63); 
Vol. II: Aeneid, 7-12, Minor Poems (64). 





Write for free descriptive catalog and checklist of volumes available. Dept. LCL-2 


44 Francis Avenue 


HARVARD UNIV ERSITY PRESS Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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